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the military cadets in Petrograd staged an uprising which, however, was suppressed within a few hours. The reinforcements eagerly awaited by Kerensky did not arrive, and the force at his disposal numbered barely 700 Cossacks and a regiment of infantry. The soldiers, demoralized and sulky, evinced no desire to fight for the hopeless cause of the Provisional Government. The "battle" of Pulkovo, therefore, was hardly more than a skirmish, and ended speedily in the rout of the government troops (October 30). Tsarskoe Selo was retaken by the Bolsheviks, Kerensky retreated to Gatchina and, when further appeals for reinforcements and attempts at negotiations proved equally futile, he escaped in disguise from the Gatchina Palace (November 1). This was none too soon: the Cossacks were about to hand him over to the Soviet emissary, the sailor P. E. Dybenko. The most spectacular career of the opening phase of the revolution was over. Krasnov was arrested, but escaped and took a prominent part in the organization of anti-Bolshevik armies in the south.
The much-dreaded resistance of army headquarters at Mogilev did not materialize. Some of the army committees passed resolutions condemning the Bolsheviks, and Dukhonin and other commanding officers went through the motions of making arrangements for the sending of troops to the assistance of the Provisional Government. The moods of the committees, however, were subject to rapid changes, and Kerensky was hated in army circles. Moreover, some of the generals believed that their primary duty was to hold the front as long as possible and that an intervention on their part in the civil strife would inevitably lead to the immediate and final breakdown of the army- These considerations were of small practical import. Any attempt at moving troops to Petrograd was foredoomed by the resistance of local Soviets, the hostility or "neutrality" of railway workers, and above all by the determination of the soldiers not to fight, especially against a government that had promised them immediate peace. Dukhonin, who after Kerensky's flight assumed the duties of commander in chief, was directed by the Council of People's Commissars to open peace negotiations with the enemy (November 8 and 9). This he declined to do, and he also refosed to comply with the order of dismissal that followed. Irate and alarmed, the Council of People's Commissars appointed Ensign N. V. Krylenfco his successor, branded Dukhonin "an enemy of the people/' and made hasty preparations for a punitive military expedition to Mogilev. The latter measure was